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Ill— STUDIES IN THE FINANCIAL ADMINISTRA- 
TION OF ATHENS. 1 

During the process of transformation from a city-state to a 
municipality which went on in the Hellenistic age under the 
Macedonian and later under the Roman Empire, Athens faced 
many administrative problems, and not the least of these was 
that of determining the best and most economical method of 
managing the public revenues. In her many experiments 
extending over nearly two hundred years the most notable 
feature is the steady growth of the idea of centralization. 
When the Athenian Empire was flourishing, the office-loving 
democracy had built up an elaborate administrative machinery 
which became superfluous when the Peloponnesian War ended 
the tribute and crippled the financial resources of the state. 
The framers of the constitution of 411 b. c. recommended the 
closer cooperation of some of the departments, but the recom- 
mendation was never acted upon. The office of the Hellen- 
otamiae was abolished at the close of the war when there was 
nothing for them to do, and the Boards which controlled the 
treasures of Athena and the other gods were united for a time, 
only to be separated when a measure of prosperity returned. 
About 350 b. c. Eubulus succeeded in bringing several depart- 
ments under the same administration, but in spite of the ad- 
vantages of his innovation, the prejudice of tradition could not 
easily be overcome, and more than a generation passed before 
any financial departments were legally united under one effi- 
cient head. Thereafter progress was more rapid, and our 

'This investigation was first undertaken in 1910 for a paper of the 
American School of Classical Studies at Athens. The revision and 
correction of the chronology of the inscriptions in the period under 
discussion required that much of the material which I had gathered 
should be rearranged in conformity with the new dating. There has 
been some addition as well because of the inscriptions published in the 
editio minor of the Attic Inscriptions by Kirchner. The results of 
this study give additional and striking confirmation of the outline of 
political events in the third century as published in AJP (1913) , 381 S ; 
and CP (1914), 248 ft. 
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records show the disappearance of one board after another 
until at the beginning of the second century the process of 
centralization appears to be carried to completion, and all im- 
portant financial powers were vested in the stewardship of the 
military funds. 

In the fifth century the revenues of imperial Athens were 
more than ample, and even after lavish expenditures on public 
works there were six thousand talents in reserve before the 
outbreak of the Peloponnesian War. Under such circum- 
stances no democracy, much less the Athenian, could practice 
economy. After the war, conditions had utterly changed. 
The government was no longer supplied with funds by tribu- 
tary states, but had to be supported by taxation or private 
subscriptions. The general impoverishment of the treasury 
must have greatly curtailed the duties of many of the financial 
officers and boards. There was no particular honor in holding 
an office which gave the incumbent little to do and no promise 
of personal gain or distinction through efficient administration. 
Moreover the taxpayer, already heavily burdened, must have 
viewed with increasing dislike the number of petty offices 
filled oftentimes by inefficient men who dissipated the revenues 
without any satisfactory control beyond the audit at the end 
of the year, which could check dishonesty but had no power to 
repair the losses due to inexperience or incapability. Under 
such conditions we need not be surprised when Eubulus grad- 
ually brought under the Theoric Board the administration of 
many other departments of the government. 1 The state allowed 
Lycurgus to exercise the same power 2 and he in turn after 
twelve years of service was succeeded by Menesaechmus. 3 
The reforms of 322/1 b. c. may have dealt with the reorgani- 
zation of the financial system, 4 though the evidence is too 
meagre to draw any definite conclusions. The Apodectae and 
the Theoric Board are not found in the extant records after 
this date, and the Military Steward disappears until the year 
307/6 b. c. Very few inscriptions are preserved which belong 
to the years 318-307 b. c, so we must not infer that the lack 

1 Aeschines III. 25. Cf. scholium ad loc. 
- Pseudo- Plutarch, Vitae X Oratorum, 841 B. 
3 Dion. Hal. 660. 6. 
'Ferguson, Hellenistic Athens, 23 ff. 
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of evidence is proof that these departments of the government 
did not exist. It would indeed be a drastic step if the three 
most important financial offices under the democracy were 
abrogated at one time and their duties taken over by a Minis- 
ter of the Administration. At any rate, it may be seriously 
doubted whether such a step would have been taken by the 
reformers of 321 b. c. They did not remove the Steward of 
the Assembly. It may also be doubted if they could dispense 
with the services of the Military Steward. This office was 
apparently as important, if not more important than the De- 
partment of the Administration. 

None of the inscriptions preserved from the regime of 
Demetrius of Phalerum are complete enough to inform us 
about the system of financial administration. It is probable 
that the mechanical organization of the democracy was re- 
tained. Demetrius in his capacity as Epimeletes may have 
exercised general oversight of the administration of finance. 1 

When Demetrius of Phalerum gave way to Demetrius Poli- 
orcetes the official documents for the first time record a De- 
partment of Administration which in 307/6 b. c. was managed 
by Habron, son of Lycurgus. 2 His appointment is a sufficient 
guarantee of the importance of the post, and we , are further 
told by Pollux that the Minister of the Administration was 
placed in charge of revenues and expenditures. These duties 
are plainly an extension of those of the Apodectae, and if the 
latter board was not abolished in 321 b. c. there is at least no 
doubt that it did not exist after 307 b. c. The creation of the 
new department marks a great step forward in the history of 
financial administration at Athens. The principle of centrali- 
zation had been in the air for some time, but its application 
had been more or less haphazard and perhaps not always 
altogether legal. Eubulus had worked through the Theoric 
Board and Lycurgus probably through the agency of the 
Military Steward. The state had realized the advantages of 
concentrating the financial administration in the hands of a 
capable individual, but had been slow in taking steps to abolish 
long-standing democratic institutions. The best testimony to 

'Diodorus XVIII. 74- 3! XX. 45- 2. 

3 No. 463. Unless otherwise specified all numbers of inscriptions are 
quoted as in IG II. and III., Ed. Min. 
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the efficiency of the new department is seen in the fact that 
after its creation we note the gradual disappearance of one 
financial board after another from the official records. In the 
state decrees throughout the third and second centuries we 
find practically only this department and the Military Steward 
sometimes working in close cooperation, or again quite dis- 
tinct. Finally, in the second century, the Military Steward is 
the only officer recorded in the decrees, and apparently the 
functions of the Department of Administration were absorbed 
by him after 190 b. c. 

The Department of Administration has a continuous history 
for more than a hundred years after its appearance in the 
epigraphical records in 307/6 b. c. 1 Its control is vested, now 
in a single minister, now in a board. These changes are not 
due to caprice in the government but reflect in general a 
radical change in the party which controls the government. 
When the Nationalists were in power and Athens was inde- 
pendent, we find a Board in charge of the Administration 
Under a tyranny, or when Athens was under the kings, this 
department was controlled by a single individual. The method 
of administration is therefore of vital importance in studying 
the history of Athens in the third century. 2 Furthermore, if 
we can delimit the periods of varying control with some de- 
gree of definiteness, we have a formula which is by no means 
unimportant in dating the Athenian documents of the third 
and second centuries. 3 

"For earlier discussions see Homolle, BCH (1891), 364 ff; Kolbe, 
AM, XXX. 97 ff; Brandis, P.-W., s. v. dioUrivis ; Ferguson, Klio, 
V. 155 ff. (The best discussion of the early period) ; Sundwall, De 
institutis reipublicae Atheniensium post Aristotelis aetatem commu- 
tatis, 14. 

2 Lehmann-Haupt (Klio, V. 382) wished very much to find an inscrip- 
tion with the Board of Administration dated in the years 273-2 b. c. to 
prove his theory about the relations of Athens to the coalitions of the 
times. The results of this investigation support Tarn's objections to 
the conclusions of Lehmann-Haupt (Antigonos Gonatas, 442 ff.). 

S A due observance of this formula would have helped Kirchner in 
dating many of the documents in his edition of the Attic Inscriptions. 
He makes two divisions only : ol eirl t# Sioiicftaet 295/4-276/5, 6 iirl rg 
dioucfaei 275/4-229/8. There is no evidence for the Board before 288 
b, c. and apparently he has failed to note its reestablishment during 
the Chremonidean War. 
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We have already stated that the Department of Adminis- 
tration first appears in the decrees of the year 307/6 B. c. 
The exact date of its establishment can not be determined with 
the evidence at hand. Fellner held that it was created in 
378 b. c. 1 Philippi thought that Eubulus was the first Minis- 
ter of Administration. 2 Wilamowitz dated the organization 
in 307/6 b. c. 3 Gilbert believed that the new department was 
created by Demetrius of Phalerum or Demetrius Poliorcetes.* 
Ferguson placed it amongst the reforms of 321 b. c. 5 Sund- 
wall ascribed its organization to Demetrius of Phalerum in 
,317 b. c. The evidence may here be stated as briefly as 
possible. 

It is clear that the Athenians had some form of centralized 
financial administration before the Persian invasion and the 
growth of their empire. Aristides was epimeletes of the 
public revenues, and it is evident that he had large powers in 
their administration if the stories of his treatment of those 
who misappropriated the funds are true. 6 Under the empire 
there is no reference to any similar position. The Helleno- 
tamiae and the Treasurers of Athena, probably because of the 
large revenues at command, became the dominating financial 
organizations in Athens. 

Aristotle makes no reference to any particular division of 
the government known as 17 Stounjow in his history of the 
Athenian constitution. Moreover in discussing the avTiypafytv* 
he mentions only the Senatorial Auditor and says nothing of 
his companion in the Department of Administration (Harpocra- 
tion, s. v.). This silence of Aristotle has been taken as proof 
that the department was not in existence when the book was 
written (326-4 b. g). This inference is probably correct 
though not necessarily so, for he makes no reference to the 

1 Zur Gesch. d. ath. Finanzverw., 51 ff.. 378. 

2 Rh. Mus., XXXIV. 612. Schaefer (Dem. u. s. Zeit, 1. 212) thinks that 
Lycurgus held this post. 

"Aristoteles und Athen, I. 218. 

4 Handbuch d. gr. Staatsalterth., 276 ff. Sundwall, 1. c. 

°op. cit., 23. 

"Plutarch, Aristides, IV. Plutarch here copies Idomeneus who 
wrote at a time when the Department of Administration was prominent 
at Athens. This statement may be due to anachronism and must be 
used with caution. 
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Steward of the Assembly, although this officer appears con- 
stantly in the decrees of the fourth century. 

In the Attic Orators we find frequent mention of 17 Sioik^o-is 
but it is impossible to infer that a department of the govern- 
ment was known by that name. 1 Demosthenes complains that 
those who manage the public funds grow wealthy, 2 and in his 
speech against Timocrates he argues that the law proposed by 
the latter will seriously affect the administration of public 
monies from which the expenses of the senate, assembly, 
sacrifices, cavalry, and other matters are defrayed. 3 Aphobetus 
was elected by show of hands «™ rrjv koivtjv Siobcr/cnv, and in 
that capacity he took care of the Athenian revenues efficiently 
and honestly.* He may have been one of the Theoric Board 
or of the Apodectae. In 337/6 Demosthenes received ten 
talents from the Administration (ix t^s 8m>«^o-«<)s) to rebuild 
the walls. 5 This money probably came from the Apodectae in 
the shape of an appropriation to the military funds. Hyperides 
says that Lycurgus was appointed in charge of the adminis- 
tration and discovered new sources of revenue. 6 Lycurgus 
wrote a speech entitled irtpl Stotx^o-ews which may have been a 
defence of his policies. All our authorities are agreed that 
Lycurgus was the commanding genius in the financial admin- 
istration of Athens for twelve years, but it is impossible to 
determine precisely in what capacity or through what depart- 
ment he worked. If it were the Department of Administra- 

1 Some of the most important references are : Lysias XXX. 22 ; Dem., 
XIX. 2. 6; XX. 33; XXII. 33, 69; XXIII. 209; XXIV. 27, 96-98, 102, 
176; Aeschines II. 149; III. 31. It might be urged that the use of the 
phrase ii Siota;<m in the Orators does not necessarily imply the abstract 
idea " administration " but rather that it means "the public funds". 
In inscriptions as well 6 iirl rjj atoucij<re< might be translated as "the 
officer in charge of the public funds". However, it seems difficult to 
transfer a word with the abstract suffix to such mundane and concrete 
uses. 

2 XXIII. 209. 

3 XXIV. 96-98. 

* Aeschines II. 149. Apollonius, Vit. Aes., 10 ; 'A#</Si)toc Se rbv vetbraTov 

airwv aSe\<t>l>v iirl Si rijs Stot/ojcreois yei>6pevoi> xaXws tuv SiHioalaiv 

TFpoa6Su>v eieine\ri6i)vai. This is plainly a restatement of the passage in 
Aeschines. 

5 Aeschines III. 31. 

•Fr. 118. 
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tion, then Aristotle must have known it and could not have 
passed it by in silence. 1 The title rojutos t^s Koivijs irpoooSov in 
the decree proposed by Stratocles is otherwise unknown and is 
probably a coinage by the summarizer of the decree. The 
biographer of Lycurgus says that he controlled the policies of 
the administration personally or through his nominees to 
office. Of the three important financial organizations men- 
tioned by Aristotle, two are managed by boards, and the mili- 
tary funds by a single treasurer. The Apodectae had already 
been shorn of their prestige by Eubulus 2 and the Theoric 
Board suffered in like manner when Demosthenes carried his 
proposal that all the revenues should go into the war chest. 3 
Since Lycurgus could control the election of the Military 
Steward much more easily than a board of ten, there is little 
doubt that he worked through the agency of this department. 

The only direct evidence which might support the theory 
that there was some central administrative department in ex- 
istence before 307/6 is found in the title of a speech of 
Dinarchus Kara Aiovuaiov tov brl rip SioiK^trews.* Dinarchus went 
into exile in 307/6 b. c. and did not return to Athens until 
293/2 b. c. The evidence is in favor of the assumption that 
this speech was delivered before 307 b. c. This title, however, 
does not prove the existence of a Minister of Administration 
at Athens any more than the statement of Hyperides or the 
speech of Lycurgus mpl Sioik^ctcos. Any theory which main- 
tains that this department was created before 307/6 b. c. may 
be dismissed as not proved. But since its institution is more 
consistent with the policy of a tyranny than an oligarchic 
democracy, we are inclined to agree with Gilbert in assigning 
the establishment of the new department to Demetrius of 
Phalerum or Demetrius Poliorcetes. 

From Pollux we learn that the Minister of Administration 
was appointed in charge of the public receipts and expendi- 
tures. 5 Inscriptions tell us very little more. The department 

"Diodorus XVI. 88; Pseudo-Plutarch, Vitae X Oratorum. 852 B; cf. 
Ferguson, op. cit., 475. 

2 Aeschines III. 25. 

"Philochorus Fr. 135. 

* Dion. Hal., Dinarchus, p. 652. 

"Pollux VIII. 113: 6 Si ivl rijs Stotrnfaews alperis fy ivi rav irpo<rt6vTai' 
KCti aiiaXitrKO/xiviav. 
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had a secretary and an auditor. 1 The latter was at first ap- 
pointed, but later (perhaps after 288 b. a), he was chosen by 
lot. 2 The Minister cooperated with the Architect and Poletae 
in dividing up the walls to be repaired and in assigning con- 
tracts. 3 He had to care for the making of statutes and crowns, 
and to arrange for the proclamation of the latter. 4 He paid 
the cost of sacrifices. 5 This department made appropriations 
to defray the cost of inscriptions, or sometimes paid over the 
money out of a special fund for that purpose. In special 
emergencies there was close cooperation with other depart- 
ments, as for instance, with the Sitonae in 288-280, 6 and with 
the War Department during the Chremonidean War. 7 The 
gradual disappearance of other boards and offices in the early 
part of the third century probably implies the complete as- 
cendency of the Department of Administration in this period. 8 

Habron is the only Minister of Administration, if we except 
Dionysius, whom we know by name. Demochares may have 
been a member of the board which he reorganized on his re- 
turn in 288 b. c. The appointment was probably annual, for 
Habron was nominated to the position in 307/6 and in the 
following year was Military Steward. 9 The method of elec- 
tion was probably by appointment from the Ecclesia if the 
word cupeTos is used in Pollux as in Aristotle. 10 

In the following pages we shall follow the history of the 
Department of Administration from its first appearance in the 
records in 307/6 b. c. until it disappears early in the second 
century. In the delimitation of periods, however, we are 
chiefly concerned with the question of the Department which 
defrays the cost of recording the decrees on stone. 

"Ditt., Syll. 2 505, Pollux VIII. 98: 6 avTiypa<t>ei>s trpSrepov p.kv oiperAs 
alBis Si (cAijpwrAs rji> . . Sio 5' ■qaav, 6 /iii> t^j j9oi/Aijs, 6 Si rijjs 8ioiKij<rews. 

2 Pollux VIII. 98, Harpocration, s. v. 

* No. 463. ' Nos. 677. 682, 708. 

5 Nos. 674 etc. e Ditt. Syll. 2 505. 

' No. 674. 

"The Stewards of the Assembly do not appear after 301 b. c. Stew- 
ards of Athena were in office 298 b. c. (IG. II.612) but are not recorded 
after that date. The Exetastes and the Trittyarchs do not appear as a 
financial board after 29s b. c. 

» No. 463, IG. II. 737- 

10 Constitution of Athens, XXII. 23 and Sandys' note on the election 
of archons. 
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I. 307/6-304/3 B. c. 

In this period the Steward of the Assembly pays the cost of 
inscribing the decrees from the fund which the Assembly has 
for this purpose. The Apodectae had been accustomed to 
make an annual appropriation to the Assembly for the cost of 
decrees. The same plan seems to have been followed in the 
new regime by the Minister of Administration. The latter 
officer is seldom recorded in the decrees of this period. 1 

II. 303/2-302/1 (eleventh prytany). 

We can not determine definitely from the inscriptions when 
the Minister of Administration took over the duties of the 
Steward of the Assembly. The years following the war with 
Cassander were full of political unrest. Demetrius and Stra- 
tocles formed an all-powerful combination when both were in 
Athens, but Stratocles alone was not always powerful enough 
to curb the anti-Demetrian element. 2 

The Tafias tov Srjpov paid the charges for the inscriptions in 
305/4 b. c. 3 No decrees definitely dated in 304/3 record the 
officer who discharges this duty. It is probable, however, that 
No. 558 should be dated in this year. This decree praises 
Oxythemis, a favorite of Demetrius, and he is honored with a 
golden crown Kara tov v6/iov. This phrase in the formula be- 
stowing crowns indicates that the decree was probably passed 
shortly after the end of the "four years' war" (307-4 b. a). 
A crown conferred in 306/5 b. c. is given a specific value, but 
this is the last datable example of the phrase a.™ 8paxn*iv in 
connection with the bestowal of these gifts. 4 During the 
next two years only two honorary decrees are preserved 
and in these, olive wreaths of no pecuniary value are given. 
The change in procedure by which the formula Kara tov v6/xov 
was substituted for a specific value was probably made at the 
close of the war. In that case we may date No. 558 in the 
interval between the end of the war and the departure of 
Demetrius for the Peloponnese. During the absence of the 
king, Stratocles and his party were temporarily overthrown by 

1 Nos. 463, 555. Possibly also Nos. 510, 708. 

2 Ferguson, op. cit., 121. 

3 Nos. 478, 479. 

4 No. 467. I do not think that Kirchner's restoration of No. 493, 1. 28, 
can be accepted (cf. AJA (1913), 506 ft.). 
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the ultra-democrats under Demochares. Demetrius very soon 
reestablished his authority and Demochares went into exile. 
No inscriptions are preserved belonging to the regime of 
Demochares, so we can not tell whether the administrative 
changes were made by him or by the king. 1 The Steward 
disappears for a time, and two inscriptions which belong to 
this period give clear proof of the change. 2 

III. 302/1 (twelfth prytany)-/30i/o (July?) 

Some indication of the political unrest at Athens in the year 
302/1 b. c. is given by the fact that the financial boards which 
paid for the cost of inscriptions were changed in the course of 
the year. In No. 505 the Steward replaces the Minister of 
Administration. Does this imply also a change in political 
parties, and if so when was the change made? The govern- 
ment of Demetrius had been steadily growing more unpopular, 
and after he had gone to Asia, a revolt against Stratocles is 

J AJA (1914), 180 ff. The view there expressed is not the only 
possible solution. The opponents of Demetrius might prefer to retain 
the traditional forms of administrative machinery. It may be more 
reasonable to ascribe the substitution of the Minister of Administration 
for the Steward of the Assembly to the oligarchical party which must 
have developed after the exile of Demochares following the return of 
Demetrius. 

2 Nos. 500, 496+507. Possibly No. 488, line 26, may be restored [roc 
eirl tv SioiKijcrei] instead of [rbv ra/iiav toO Sij/iou] and placed in this 
period. Nos. 570, 571, and 709 are probably contemporary. It may be 
noted that in No. 507 the Minister acts as paymaster (SoOmxi) while in 
No. 500 he is instructed to make an appropriation (jieplaai) . Wilhelm 
(AM. XXXIX. 271) joins Nos. 493 and 518. If this combination is 
correct, the Steward of the Assembly paid for inscriptions in the 
twelfth prytany of the archonship of Leostratus. Two days before 
No. 493 was passed, however, the Minister of Administration paid for 
the inscription (Nos. 496+507, AM. XXXIX. 274), and it seems very 
improbable that any change was made in the financial organization in 
the last three days of the year. In the following year the Minister 
alone is found (No, 500). The dimensions of the two stones do not 
support Wilhelm's combination. No. 493 is 0.355 m - broad, 0.08 thick 
and the letters 0.007 high. No. 518 is fragmentary but the breadth may 
be calculated on the basis of the lettering as 0.414 wide, 0.08 thick and 
lettering 0.006 high. Since most stones are thicker towards the bottom, 
tapering gradually towards the top, these measurements seem to show 
that the two fragments do not belong together. 
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quite conceivable. 1 In a long decree, passed in the twelfth 
prytany, Nicander and Polyzelus received the thanks of the state 
for the many services which they had rendered. 1 It is signifi- 

'For an explanation of the fragment of papyrus found at Oxyrhyn- 
chus which speaks of the tyranny of Lachares in the archonship of 
Nicocles see Wilamowitz, Neue Jahrb. f. cl. Ph., (1914). 245. From 
this fragment (Oxyr. Papr. X, p. 81) we learn that the seventy-ninth 
(?) play of Menander was written for publication in the archonship of 
Nicocles, but the Dionysia were not held because of the tyrant Lachares 
and so the play was presented later. Wilamowitz having in mind that 
the tyranny of Lachares was established in the archonship of Nicias, 
proposed that we should read M Neticiov instead of ivlTSetKOKKiovs. The 
avoidance of one difficulty has led him into a greater one, for on this 
theory Menander must have written three plays a year up to 295 b. c, 
and at least nine in each of the remaining years of his life (not six a 
year as Wilamowitz reckons, for the tyranny of Lachares began in the 
spring of 295 b. c. and Menander died in the archonship of Philippus, 
and therefore not later than June 292 b. c, cf. Ferguson, Hellenistic 
Athens, p. 140, note 2; CP (1914), 248 ff. At least twenty-nine plays 
were written in these three years if this theory is correct). The cor- 
rect solution of the fragment of papyrus now seems to be as follows : 
After the departure of Demetrius for Asia it would seem that Lachares 
leading a strong opposition to Stratocles became so powerful (perhaps 
through the help of Cassander) that he seriously menaced the authority 
of Demetrius, and in the general disturbance, prevented the celebration 
of the Dionysia. If we are correct in our explanation of the third 
period he succeeded in completely ousting Stratocles in the twelfth 
prytany. He restored the older machinery of government at least to 
the extent of replacing the Minister of Administration by the Steward 
of the Assembly in paying for decrees. Stratocles, however, was not 
easily beaten and he succeeded in reestablishing himself early in the 
following year, perhaps by the aid of the forces of Demetrius which 
had been left in Greece or because Lachares did not receive the aid 
which may have been promised by Cassander. When the news of the 
defeat at Ipsus came, Stratocles was no longer able to stem the power 
of the opposition and he discreetly withdrew, leaving Lachares and his 
party in control. We are inclined to think that this is the true inter- 
pretation of the history of the period, and that the reading of the 
papyrus, ejrl NcikokX&us. must stand. Professor Capps suggests that, 
since Lachares was known to contemporary and later historians as the 
tyrant of Athens, the compiler of this catalogue simply used the epithet 
to identify the man without implying necessarily that a tyranny was 
established in the archonship of Nicocles. Thus we say that the sculptor 
Phidias was born in the fifth century without implying that he was a 
full-fledged sculptor when he was born. 

' No. 505. 
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cant that no mention is made of the kings. While this argu- 
mentum ex silentio does not necessarily prove that Athens was 
independent of Demetrius, yet if we combine it with the fact 
that the financial boards were changed we may conclude that the 
Athenians had actually declared their independence of Deme- 
trius a second time. Since Stratocles was the mover of a de- 
cree in Thargelion in 301 b. c. 1 and again three months later 
on the twenty-eighth of Metagitnion 2 the revolt, if such it 
was, must have had only temporary success. At any rate 
Stratocles regained control of the government sometime before 
the defeat of the kings at Ipsus. It is probable that on his 
return to power he reestablished the organizations of the 
second period, but no inscriptions are preserved which defin- 
itely determine this. 

IV. 301/0 (after the battle of Ipsus)-2o6/5 b. c. 

After the death of Antigonus and the defeat of Demetrius 
at Ipsus, the Moderates effected a general reform in the ad- 
ministrative machinery. 3 The Steward of the Assembly dis- 
appears from the records henceforth and the cost of inscrip- 
tions is paid by a new board composed of the exetastes and 
the trittyarchi.* The former was elected by show of hands. 5 
In the few inscriptions of this period the Department of Ad- 
ministration is not recorded. This is probably due to chance 
and need not be taken as proof that the office was temporarily 
abolished. 

The lower limit of the fourth period is uncertain. The 
most logical date for any change is in the spring of 295 b. c. 
when Lachares seized control of the government and became 
tyrant of Athens. 6 Some officers were reelected in the new 
regime. 7 Undoubtedly others were removed, and since a 
tyrant would prefer to deal with an individual rather than a 
board or committee, Lachares probably installed a Minister of 
Administration in charge of the public moneys. 

V. 296/5 (spring) -289/8 b. c. 

The tyranny of Lachares was overthrown in 294 b. c. and 
Demetrius reestablished his authority once more in Athens 

1 No. 503. 2 No. 640. 

5 Ferguson, op. cit., 124 ff. * Nos. 641, 643. 

B 'E4>. 'A PX . (1900), 131. • Otto, GGA (1914), 645 ff. 

' Ferguson, op. cit., 132 ff. 
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There is no evidence that he changed the organization which 
Lachares adopted. The Department of Administration was a 
Demetrian institution and naturally was retained. In this 
period the Minister apparently acted only as paymaster, de- 
fraying the cost of inscriptions from the fund appropriated 
for that purpose. The exetastes and the trittyarchi seemingly 
controlled the appropriations, for they were authorized in two 
instances to set apart funds for the expenses in connection 
with statues (Nos. 646, 648). This is apparently a complete 
reversal of the powers of the two departments in the previous 
period. 

Athens acknowledged Demetrius as overlord until the revo- 
lution of 288 b. c. No decrees are completely preserved from 
the period between 294 and 289, but we may assume that the 
system of financial administration employed in 295/4 b. c. was 
followed throughout. This may not prove to be the case, for 
in the stormy times which followed the return of Demetrius, 
some of the democratic organizations may have been in 
abeyance. The decree which records the career of Phaedrus 
gives a picture of the disturbances preceding and during his 
generalship in the year 292/1 b. c. and suggests that some of 
the forms of the democracy were maintained and handed on 
with great difficulty. 1 Since the financial officers were prob- 
ably responsible directly to Lachares and Demetrius, it is un- 
likely that any change in the method of administration was 
made in the fifth period which ended with the downfall of 
Demetrius. 

VI. 288/7-280/79 b. c. 

When Athens established her independence in 288 b. c, the 
spirit of the old democracy was revived. 2 Under the leader- 
ship of Demochares, who returned from exile, the financial 
system was reformed. The Department of Administration 
was retained but the control was vested in a board instead of 
a single individual. This board was probably composed of 
twelve with a representative from each of the Attic tribes, 
and became the peculiar possession of the Democratic or 
Nationalist party in the third century. Inscriptions may be 

1 No. 682. Cf. CP (1914), 248 ff. 

2 Tarn, Antigonos Gonatas, 415 ff. 
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ascribed to the periods of Macedonian control or of independ- 
ence according as a single officer or a committee is in charge 
of the Administration. In all the inscriptions of the sixth 
period we find the Board of Administration which is author- 
ized to make appropriations for the cost of decrees by the 
Assembly. 1 Apparently an annual appropriation was still 
made for inscriptions, and from this a separate payment was 
awarded for each document to be recorded on stone. This 
practice seems to be characteristic of the Nationalists, for it 
recurs again during the Chremonidean War and was revived 
later by Euryclides. 

The Department of Administration and the sitonae had a 
common secretary for some time during this period. 2 This 
close cooperation is significant, for it indicates that the food 
supply was not all that might be desired. Perhaps we may 
find in this cooperation an additional argument to support the 
view that Antigonus held the harbor throughout these years. 

The end of this period is certainly coincident with the fall 
of Athens. The date must be inferred almost entirely from 
our epigraphical records, for there is no direct reference to 
the event in literature. There can be no question that Athens 
asserted her freedom from the king in the year 288 b. c. and 
that Diodes is the first archon elected by the Nationalists. 3 
The Board of Administration is our main index of the inde- 
pendence of the city for that year in whose records it is found. 
It is also beyond question that the archons Diodes, Diotimus, 
Isaeus, Euthius, Gorgias, Urius, Sosistratus (whose name I 
restore in No. 672), and Nicias Otryneus must be placed 
within this period. 4 Moreover, we must include Menecles, for 
it is evident that the same administration is still in power as 
under the Nationalists. 5 Therefore the earliest date for the 

'Nos. 652, 663 (288/7), 653 (287/6), 657 (285/4), 660 (283/2), 672 
(282/1), 665. 668 (280/79). The general fund for inscriptions is men- 
tioned in Nos. 657, 672. 

2 Ditt. Syll. 2 505. 

"Tarn, 1. c. Cf. CP (1914), 248 ff. 

4 The Board is found in the decrees of the archons Diocles, Diotimus, 
Euthius, Urius, Sosistratus (No. 672), and Nicias Otryneus. On the 
date of Isaeus see Tarn, 1. c. Gorgias must also be included because 
the decree honoring Demochares on his retirement from public life was 
passed in his archonship. 6 Ditt. Syll. 2 505. 

29 
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fall of Athens is the year 280/79 B - c - Fortunately we can 
date this more precisely in the archonship of Nicias Otryneus 
when the agonothete was deposed in the course of the year, 
and the second appointee was the Antigonid supporter Phae- 
drus. 1 This procedure has only one possible interpretation in 
Athenian history. A radical change in the government must 
have been effected and since an Antigonid was elected, we 
must conclude that the independence of Athens was at an end, 
We may now bring a single undated literary reference into 
relation to this event. Polyaenus 2 tells us that Antigonus, 
despairing of taking the city by direct attack, made a truce 
and withdrew in the early autumn. The Athenians sowed 
their grain without reserving any supply against contingencies. 
In the spring Antigonus suddenly returned and laid siege to 
the city. The Athenians had no food and could not reap their 
harvest. Accordingly they made terms and received Antigonus 
into the city. It now remains to determine the date of this 
exploit. As we have shown above, the earliest possible date is 
280/79 b. c. Since the secretary-cycle places the archon Nicias 
Otryneus in this year, 3 there is little doubt that we must accept 
the evidence of the cycle and date the capture of Athens in 
the spring of 279 b. c. 

VII. 279/8-268/7 b. c. 

Epigraphical evidence for the seventh period is compara- 
tively slight, but all of it goes to prove that Athens was subject 
to Macedon throughout the entire period. Apparently the 
reins were lightly held by the king. Indeed he was in no 
position to act otherwise during many of these years, and if 
the Nationalists had been strong enough they might have 
easily thrown off the yoke, but the rule of his chief minister, 

1 Tarn, 1. c. * Polyaenus IV. 6. 20. 

3 CP (1914) , 248 ff. Otto, GGA (1914), 647 takes exception to this 
date, but without advancing any valid argument. He is apparently 
unaware of or ignores Beloch's certain emendation of the passage in 
the Vita by which Gorgias is dated in 284/3 b. c. (CP, 1. c, p. 250) and 
he is in error when he claims that an Athenian led the Greek forces at 
Thermopylae against the Gauls. Callippus only led the small Athenian 
contingent (Pausanias I. 3) . The general political situation which Otto 
believes existed is merely inferred from a theoretical secretary-cycle, 
and can only be accepted if the cycle is correct. 
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Phaedrus, was apparently just and lenient. Besides, Antigonus 
held the harbors and the Athenians knew how difficult it was 
to storm the strong garrisons there, and how hard it was to 
live without control of the sea. The traditions of the nation 
could not have allowed for a moment an alliance with the 
Gauls to purchase their own freedom, nor could they, during 
the Gallic invasion, have declared their independence of 
Antigonus. They would have been shut out of the sea by the 
king and would have run a very serious risk of being starved 
out by land, if the Gauls had succeeded in forcing their way 
so far south. The fact that a small Athenian contingent (a 
tenth of that of the Thebans apart from cavalry) fought at 
Thermopylae * does not prove that Athens was independent of 
Antigonus. If we can trust the account in Pausanias the 
whole Greek world was panic-stricken when the hordes of 
barbarians began their onward sweep and there was no thought 
of freedom, but only of stemming the tide. Athens fought as 
did the others, but there is no evidence that she was inde- 
pendent. In the meeting of the Amphictyonic Council in that 
very year, it is significant that Athens had no representative. 2 
When Athens was subject to Antigonus she sent no members 
to the Council. 3 We must therefore conclude that she had 
not asserted her independence. The risk was too great. She 
might have gained it, but she stood to lose far more at that 
crisis of Greek culture and civilization. 

A son of Phaedrus was elected agonothete for the archon- 
ship of Eubulus (276/5 b. a).* Athens was still pro-Antig- 
onid in the latter part of the year 277/6 b. c. when the elec- 
tions were held. There can not be any doubt that she had 
owed allegiance throughout, for Antigonus could not have re- 
captured the city when he was endeavouring to drive the 
Gauls out of his Macedonian domain. In the archonship of 
Eubulus, and in the following year when No. 682 was passed 
there is no doubt that the city was still loyal. For a moment 
when Pyrrhus gained his astonishing successes in Macedon, 
the Nationalist party dared hope, and they sent an embassy to 
the victor asking him to come to Athens to help them. 5 What 
sort of help did they want? If Athens was independent and 

1 Pausanias X. 20. 2 IG. II. 551. 3 Tarn, op. cit., 213 f. 

* No. 682. s Justin XXV. 3 ff. 
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Antigonus a nonentity what could they need Pyrrhus for? 
He did not heed their invitation but went to Sparta instead. 
He had no equipment for siege works nor the patience for 
that kind of warfare. We must therefore conclude that the 
Nationalists desired his help to drive out the forces of 
Antigonus and that the city was not independent when the 
embassy was sent. In the archonship of Polyeuctus loyalty 
had become servility and sacrifices were offered to Antigonus 
and in the following year the official who had performed them 
was given an official vote of thanks. 1 But how can we recon- 
cile these sacrifices to Antigonus with the fact that in the 
same year the Aetolians were received at Athens and delivered 
an invitation to partake in the Soteriaf Apparently Antigonus 
and Aetolia came to some understanding in this year whereby 
Antigonus conceded to the latter the right to manage the 
Amphictyonic Council while the Aetolians agreed to take no 
active part against Antigonus nor to give support to his 
enemies. 2 

The decree of Laches in the archonship of Pytharatus in 
honor of Demochares is no proof that Athens was inde- 
pendent. 3 The conversation between Demochares and Zeno 
recorded by Diogenes Laertius shows that Demochares had 
been reconciled to the son of his former overlord. The 
guarded wording of the decree is evidence of the relation of 
Athens to Antigonus. The services of Demochares under 
Demetrius are emphasized, and Athens is said at that time to 
have been a democracy. Would the Nationalists have so styled 
the government of that period ? 

If the archon Glaucippus were dated in the year 277/6 the 
supporters of the theory that Athens was independent in a 
part of that year might find some support since the inscriptions 
are paid for by the Board of Administration. There is, how- 
ever, no evidence for the existence of the Board between 279 
and 268 b. c. Athens was not at war in 277 and sacrifices for 
safety were not required. Finally there is no vacancy for a 
secretary from the tribe Pandionis between 280 and 276 b. c. 

»CP (1914), 259. 

2 Tarn, (op. cit., 288, 347) would place this understanding later — per- 
haps at the beginning of the Chremonidean war. 
3 CP (1914), 275 f. 
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Glaucippus must be assigned to the period of the Chremoni- 
dean War where the evidence of the secretary-cycle, formulas, 
and prosopography places him. 

A fragment of the Hypobolimaeus of Alexis has been inter- 
preted as proof that Athens was independent of Macedon and 
allied with Egypt about 274 b. c. 1 In the reference to Ptolemy 
and Arsinoe in this fragment it has always been assumed that 
brother and sister were married and sharing the throne of 
Egypt. In my opinion this assumption is unwarranted. Alexis 
was born in 372 b. c. 2 and Arsinoe married her brother in 
274 b. c. The comedy must have been written in the poet's 
99th year or later. Surely such a theory is untenable. Arsinoe 
was the power behind the throne when she was queen of 
Macedon, and it is possible that we should date this play at 
some time when Athens was on friendly terms with Egypt and 
Macedon in the earlier part of the century (ca. 299-5 b. c). 

Athens sent no representatives to the Amphictyonic Council 
at any time between 279 and 268 b. c. 3 so far as we can deter- 
mine from the extant evidence. This fact adds force to our 
contention that Athens was under Macedonian rule throughout 
the seventh period. There is, at least, no evidence that she 
was independent at any time. The meagre epigraphical and 
literary evidence proves very little, but all the inscriptions, 
which must, beyond question, be dated in this period, show 
that the governing body was under the control of Antigonus. 
The Department of Administration was placed in charge of a 
Minister instead of a Board and all the inscriptions of the 
state are paid for by him, with the sole exception of the inven- 
tory of the treasures of the temple of Asclepius which were 
apparently regarded as a possible source of supply for the 
military funds. 4 

The few decrees of the state belonging to this period 5 show 

•Kock, II. p. 386, No. 244. 2 Capps, AJP. XXI. 59. 

8 CP (1914), 272 ff. A fuller study of this problem will be published 
in the near future. 

* IG. II. 835. The appearance of the Military Steward here is un- 
usual. The Minister of Administration undoubtedly existed at this 
time (cf. No. 682). 

"Most of the inscriptions from this period are incomplete. The fol- 
lowing record the department which pays for them : Nos. 677 (after 
275), 682 (275/4), 766 (270/69). 
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that Antigonus appointed a Minister in charge of the Depart- 
ment of Administration, thus restoring the same financial 
organization which had been in use in his father's administra- 
tion. The fact that the Minister is so characteristic of Mace- 
donian rule might support the view that the office was first 
created by Demetrius Poliorcetes. 

VIII. 267/6-262/1 (archon Antipater). 

The eighth period is conterminous with the Chremonidean 
war, the beginning of which is determined largely by the date 
of the archon Peithidemus in whose year of office the decree 
of Chremonides was passed. 1 The evidence comes largely 
from literary sources but the interpretation of it has been 
somewhat clouded in recent years. 2 When Ferguson first ap- 
plied his theory of the rotation of tribes in the appointment of 
secretaries, he dated Peithidemus in 267/6 b. c. on the basis 
of the literary evidence. 3 I have not yet been able to discover 
why he was led to place this archon in the year 266/5 on tne 
basis of the rotation of tribes in the election of the Priests of 
Asclepius. 4 I quote the following sentence which is the sole 
argument advanced for the revised date : " Philokrates can 
not now be ejected from 268/7, and since the capture of 
Athens came in the fall of 262, five military seasons had then 
elapsed, if the war began in the summer of 266 (Peithide- 
mos)". 5 Both Kirchner and Lehmann-Haupt e have hailed 
this conditional statement as indisputable proof that Peithide- 
mus must be placed in 266/5. It must be observed, however, 
that the statement that the war lasted five, and only five cam- 
paigns, is derived apparently from the dates of the archons in 
the first cycle which is now universally discarded, and there- 
fore can have no value as proof. Furthermore, if there were 
satisfactory evidence that the war lasted five years, must we 
not date the Chremonidean decree in 267 instead of 266, be- 

1 No. 686, 687. 

2 Cf. Beloch, Gr. Gesch. III. 2. 54 ff. After dating Philocrates in 
267/6 by his cycle Beloch was forced to interpret the literary evidence 
to suit the cycle. We have all sinned in the same way. 

'Athenian Archons, Cornell Studies X. p. 28. 

4 Priests of Asclepius, University of California Publications, I. 5. 

Moc. cit., 171 (1st ed.). 

'Kirchner, BPW (1906), 980 ff. Lehmann-Haupt, BPW (1906), 1265. 
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cause the decree was passed so late that no military campaign 
could be begun that season ? The evidence must be reexam- 
ined. The decree of Chremonides was passed in the late 
summer of the archonship of Peithidemus and too late for 
any campaign that year. In the following spring Antigonus 
marched against Athens and her allies. Fortunately for them 
his mercenaries rose in revolt at Megara and he halted to face 
this new menace. 1 The mutineers were thoroughly beaten and 
he won such prestige that the Egyptians and Spartans decided 
to return home. In the following year Antigonus met Areus 
at Corinth, defeated and slew him. 2 According to Diodorus 3 
Areus became king of Sparta in 309/8 b. c. and reigned 44 
years. If we reckon according to the usual Greek method, 
Areus died in 266/5 B - c - 4 The latest possible date for the 
decree of Chremonides, if we date the death of Areus in the 
spring of 265, is in the fall of 267/6 b. c. We may now sum- 
mon the secretary-cycle to our aid, and since it shows that 
Peithidemus can not be placed earlier than this, we must as- 
sign him to the year 267/6 b. c. 5 

The end of the war came in the archonship of Antipater in 
September, 262 b. c. 6 The archon and secretary were changed. 
The Board of Administration was replaced by a Minister of 
Administration. 7 The date is definitely determined by a pas- 

1 Justin XXVI. 2. 2 Trogus XXVI. * XX. 29. 

4 Ed. Meyer (Forschungen, II. 510 f.) who was not concerned in for- 
mulating any secretary-cycle, established this date on the basis of the 
literary evidence. Lehmann-Haupt accepted this before he recanted 
under the influence of the cycle of the Priests of Asclepius (Klio, III. 
170, IV. 121). Cf. Droysen, Hellenismus, III. 1.233; Dittenberger, 
Syll. 163. n. 1 ; Kirchner, Hermes, XXXVII 435 ff. ; PW, s. v., Peithi- 
demus ; Pros. Att. s. v. It is very interesting to note that, since Fer- 
guson published his work on the Priests of Asclepius, everyone has 
accepted his date for Peithidemus apparently without examining the 
evidence. Even Kolbe makes no defence of the literary tradition but 
interprets it to suit the cycle. Lehmann-Haupt remarks : Wer also 
Areus Tod ins Jahr 264 setzen will, wird iiberzeugende Griinde gegen 
Diodors Daten oder gegen deren organische Verwertung vorbringen 
miissen (Klio, IV. 122). So far no one has done this. 

5 CP (1914), 277; (1915), 457-9- 'Tarn, op. cit., 306. 

'The decree of the archonship of Arrheneides proves this (Diog. 
Laert, VII. 9). It is absolutely unwarranted to emend the text and 
read rois instead of rhv ivi rijs Sioucijcrews. The Minister is found all 
through the regimen of Antigonus, but the Board never appears. 
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sage in Apollodorus which says that thirty-nine years and 
three months elapsed from the archonship of Clearchus (301/0) 
to the archonship of Arrheneides. 1 By inclusive reckoning 
Arrheneides entered upon his office in October, 262 b. c. 

The Nationalists established their cherished forms of gov- 
ernment in 267 and the Board at once took the place of the 
Minister of Administration, and is found in all the documents 
of the period. Occasionally the Board cooperates with the 
Military Steward in making the appropriations. The wisdom 
of this plan can readily be seen, for all the energies of Athens 
were bent on the war and all her financial resources had to be 
conserved and expenditures subordinated to the demands of 
the War Department. 2 

IX. 262/1-231/0 b. c. 

Athens fell in the autumn of 262 b. c. Antigonus was not 
disposed to treat the conquered city as lightly as he did before. 
Those officers of the government who had been elected by the 
Nationalists were dismissed and replaced by the candidates of 
Antigonus. The Department of Administration was placed 
at once under the control of a Minister instead of a Board. 3 
This change is what we have come to regard as characteristic 
of Macedonian authority, and we should expect to find that all 

1 Ferguson, Priests of Asclepius, 153 : dvi KXedpxov y&p iir' ' Ap'pevdSriv 
erf>' oi trrifieioi0rjvai TeTeXevTTjKe'yai Zijcwca, £tij iarlv ivvia xal rpiaKovra koX 
p.ijv€s rpeU. The general assumption that this remark of Apollodorus 
refers to the scholarchate of Zeno seems to me unjustifiable. It is a 
simple chronological statement of the length of time which elapsed 
from Clearchus to Arrheneides. Zeno died in the archonship of the 
latter, probably just before the decree recorded by Diogenes Laertius 
was passed. Cf. AJP (1913), 393. 

2 To this period belong Nos. 686 + 687 (267/6), 689 (265/4) ,690 (267-2), 
674. 676 (263/2) . I am not convinced abou tthe accuracy of Wilhelm's 
restoration of No. 675. The addition of No. 525 (AM. XXXIX. 266) 
to this same document seems to me well-nigh impossible. I think that 
this fragment and the conclusion (at least) of No. 675 must belong to 
a decree of the fourth century. Otherwise, we have a new treasurer in 
this period to defray expenses (cf. CP (1914), 430). Kirchner's note 
to No. 689 is contradicted by the evidence of No. 687. On the date of 
the former inscription see CP (1914), 431. The general fund for in- 
scriptions reappears in No. 674. 

'The decree honoring the memory of Zeno, copied by Diogenes 
Laertius (VII. 9), was set up by the Minister. 
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the decrees of this period are paid for by an appropriation 
from the funds by this Minister. One possible exception is 
found in No. 793 where instructions are given for setting up a 
statue of Antigonus and an inscription. For these the racial 
riov baitav (cf. IG. II. 414?) are to pay. Since it is not clear 
whether the inscription is the decree or that on the base of the 
statue, we may claim the benefit of the doubt and assume that 
the decree itself is recorded and paid for in the usual way. 

A few inscriptions have been placed in this period without 
regard to the official who pays the expenses. No. 789 is dated 
ca. 250, apparently on the basis of lettering. The Military 
Steward discharges the costs, however, and on this basis the 
document should be assigned to the next period. Wilhelm 
dated No. 808 between 239 and 229 b. c, but allowed the 
restoration [tous] lm ry Sioudjcra to stand in spite of the fact 
that there is no evidence for the Board at any time in this 
period. Since many of the lines in this decree are not of the 
full length it is quite permissible to restore [rdv] instead of 
[tows] and we must do so if the decree belongs here. 1 

The relations of Athens and Macedon between 233 and 229 
are still somewhat obscure. It is apparent that the city was 
independent in 232 b. c. The new tribe Ptolemais was created 
and the new government was launched under the control of 
Euryclides, who in the following year took the important post 
of Military Steward. 2 Macedon still controlled the harbors 
and until they could be regained, Attica could not be wholly 
free. We now find a departure from precedent, for Eury- 
clides apparently made no change in the financial organization 
of the city until Piraeus was handed over. The Minister of 
Administration continued to make the appropriations for the 
inscriptions, but it is evident that the Military Steward was 
the more important officer not only because of the heading of 
No. 791, but also because this office was held by Euryclides 
himself, and then by other members of his family. 3 Hereafter 
it will be seen that the change in the financial department is 

'The documents which belong to this period are Diog. Laert., VII. 9 
(262/1), No. 775 (248/7), 787 (237/6), 788 (236/5), 780 (235/4), 791 
(231/0). The following may also belong here: Nos. 725, 802, 803, 808, 
811,812. 

2 No. 791. 'IG. II. 379. 
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not any longer coincident with any political change, but is 
generally a matter of internal reform. 

X. 230/29-219/8 b. c. 

If we date the emancipation of all Attica from Macedon 
ca. 230 b. c, we may place the inauguration of the new finan- 
cial system in the following year. At any rate in No. 792 the 
Military Steward pays for the cost of the decree, and there 
are a few inscriptions which can not be precisely dated, though 
there is little doubt that they belong to this period where the 
Military Steward is found as paymaster. 1 Strangely enough 
the only two inscriptions which can be dated give us the limits 
of the period, which does not seem to be determined by any 
party change in this case. No. 792 is probably to be dated in 
the year 229 b. c. and this is the upper limit for this period. 
In 218/7 B - c - the Military Steward cooperates with the Board 
of Administration in discharging the expenses in connection 
with decrees. 2 In the first decree on IG. II. 310, only the 
Military Steward is found. The second document on this 
stone is dated in the archonship of some man whose name ends 
in -pos, -/oas, or -/017s. Undoubtedly we must restore the name 
'HAioSco/oos and date the first decree at the end of the pre- 
ceding year. The limits of the tenth period may therefore 
be closely defined. In the reorganization of 229 b. c. it is 
likely that the Department of Administration was placed 
under the same Board which is characteristic of independent 
government. 

XL 218/7-202/1 b. c. ? 

It may be that the Department of Administration and the 
Military Steward cooperated in making all appropriations in 
the preceding period, but there is no formal recognition of it 
in the records until we come to the year 218/7 B - c - 3 The 
change in formula is not, so far as known, due to any change 
in the government, but may either be ascribed to a desire for 

'Nos. 792 (230/29), IG. II. 310 (219/8). Nos. 806, 809, 810, possibly 
also No. 813, IG. II, 375, 380, 396, 400, 510, II. 5. 407 h, 513 f. In No. 
801 we should probably restore t6[v rantav rav ffrpariwrucwv] and date 
it here. 

2 Dating Heliodorus in 218/7 b. c. AJP (1913), 387 ff. 

S IG. II. 5. 385 c. 
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greater accuracy of expression, or preferably, it marks a change 
in administrative methods in which Euryclides and his party 
sought to gain greater efficiency by uniting the two depart- 
ments. 

The lower limit of this period can not be definitely deter- 
mined. In a copy of an Attic decree found at Magnesia 1 we 
find that the two departments were still working together in 
209/8 b. c. and there is no reason to doubt that there was a 
similar coordination from the year 218/7 B - c - 2 Between 208 
and 202 b. c. inscriptions are lacking and the evidence from 
literary sources does not give much help. Euryclides and 
Micion died about this time and the rumor spread that they 
were poisoned by agents of Philip. 3 If we could date the 
archons Nicophon and Dionysius 4 we might be able to deter- 
mine when these statesmen were put to death. They must 
have been alive as late as 209/8 b. c. at least. 5 Whether a 
Macedonian party gained control of the government after 
their death we are unable to say. If any of the inscriptions 
which are paid for by the Minister of Administration are to 
be placed anterior to 199 b. c, they must belong to the period 
immediately following the death of Euryclides and Micion. 6 
None of those which have the deme of the secretary preserved 
can be placed here if the tribal rotation was maintained in the 
election of the secretary, and none can belong to the period 
when there were thirteen tribes. In view of the lack of evi- 
dence to the contrary, we may bring the eleventh period down 
to the reforms which appear to have been carried out in the 

1 Kern, Inschriften von Magnesia, 37. For date see AJP (1913) , 413 f. 

! The evidence against placing IG. II. 431 in this period is stated in 
AJP (I9i3),4ii. Cf. AJP (1914), 79-80. Euryclides and Micion were 
still in power in 212 b. c, and it would be incomprehensible if they had 
changed the management of the Department from a Board to a single 
Minister and then returned to the old system in 209 b. c. It should be 
noted also that this inscription belongs to the class of decrees conferring 
honors on various prytanies which seem to have been in fashion during 
the twelfth period. 

3 Pausanias II. 9. 4. 

4 IG. II. 401. II. 5.623 b, 1 161 b. 

5 Ferguson, Hell. Ath., 256 n. 2. The earliest date for Nicophon is 
perhaps 212/1 or 210/9. Dionysius can not be earlier than 210/9 ° r 
209/8 b. c. 

'Ferguson, 1. c. 
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year 202/1 b. c. This lower limit is purely provisional but it 
is the most logical date, for about this time the tribes Deme- 
trias and Antigonis were abrogated and this necessitated other 
constitutional reforms. 1 The Senate lost a hundred members 
and various boards which were composed of members from 
each tribe were reduced. We may suppose that the Depart- 
ment of Administration suffered a more radical change. Ap- 
parently government by committee had been given a thorough 
trial by Euryclides and his party, but finally they decided to 
break with the traditions of the Nationalists in favor of the 
less cumbersome, more direct, and more efficient system of the 
Macedonian party. In other words they had learned the ad- 
vantages of centralization. 2 

XII. 201/0 ?-iqi/o b. c. ? 

In the twelfth period we find the Minister of Administra- 
tion in charge of the appropriations, but we can not accuse 
Athens of pro-Macedonian affiliations at any point in these 
years. The city was generally pro-Roman, though there were 
occasionally symptoms of a strong leaning towards Antiochus. 
His supporters apparently were never strong enough to get 
control of the government. 3 

The limits of this period are still problematical. Perhaps 
the earliest inscription is IG. II. 392. There are two decrees 
on this stone, of which the second is dated in the archonship 
following that of Phanarchides (202/1 b. c. ?). The first 
decree is probably earlier in the year and authorizes the Min- 
ister to make the usual appropriation. If the two Macedonian 
tribes were removed from the lists in the archonship of Pha- 

"The exact date of the abrogation of the tribes is still problematical. 
If IG II. 5. 385 c is correctly dated in the year 205/4 (AJP (ioi3),4i4) 
the thirteen tribes were still in existence in that year. Ferguson thinks 
that these tribes were disbanded about 202 b. c. (op. cit., 256 n. 2) . 

2 In the eleventh period belong IG. II. 5- 38s c (218/7), H. 327. No. 
786, Kern, Inschriften von Magnesia, 37 (209/8). Wilhelm (AM. 
XXXIX. 303) combines II. 327 with IG. 11. 416 and dates the decree in 
188/7. But there are 55 letters in a line in II. 327 and 31 in II. 416. 
Moreover the formulas are quite unlike those of 188/7 when the board 
■>l ewl tv dioiKfoei did not exist. I therefore think that this combination 
can not be correct, and we should probably date II. 327 in the eleventh 
period. 

'Ferguson, op. cit., c. VII. 
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narchides, that year is probably the upper limit. 1 The lower 
limit is also purely conjectural. The last inscription which 
has a record of the Minister is probably IG. II, 431, and if we 
can rely upon the secretary-cycle as a means of dating inscrip- 
tions in the first decade of the century, we must put this do- 
cument in the year 192/1 b. c. In 188/7 B - c - the Military 
Steward takes the place of the Minister 2 and the change was 
made at some point after 192 b. c. Possibly there was some 
form of reorganization after the battle of Magnesia at which 
time the supporters of Antiochus disappeared and left a con- 
servative democracy which was friendly to Rome in undisputed 
possession of the government. 3 

XIII. 191/0- 

The conservative democracy of the second century was vir- 
tually an aristocracy supported by Rome. In carrying out 
their reforms about 190 b. c., 4 they took a further step in cen- 
tralizing the administrative offices in the financial department, 

'In a decree from the archonship of Phanarchides (IG. II. 5. 385 c) 
the Military Steward makes an appropriation for the expenses of an 
embassy to Crete. Nothing is said about the cost of cutting the de- 
cree, and this document may therefore be regarded as outside the limits 
of this study. It is significant, however, that the Military Steward has 
ihe power of making appropriations alone. It may be that we have to 
do with a separate period between 209/8 and 202/1. More likely the 
sending of the embassy was regarded in a sense as a war measure and 
the Steward is paying only from the military funds. 

2 The inscriptions of this year call for a word of comment. In IG. II. 
417 the Board of Administration is restored with some hesitation by 
Boeckh on the basis of a very dubious reading in the last line. In view 
of the fact that the Board did not exist in the second century, and 
since the other inscriptions of the same year are paid for by the Military 
Steward, there is little doubt that the reading of the last line in IG. II. 
417 must be emended, and restored rbv rapiav rav arpaTunTiKHv. If not, 
we must assume that a Board of Administration was created after 191 
b. c, and that in 188/7 some violent change in the government took 
place, for which there is absolutely no evidence. In fact the evidence 
is all opposed to such a theory. On Wilhelm's dating IG. II. 327 in this 
period see note 2, p. 448. 

3 To this period belong IG. II. 392 (201/0), 391 and 393 (197/6 ?),390 
(193/2), 431 (192/1), 394, 398 + 407 (AM. XXXIX. 310), 453. 'Etf>. 'A PX . 
(1903), 61; ibid. (1911), 228, 231. It maybe noted that all but one of 
these are decrees in praise of various prytanies. 

'Ferguson, op. cit., 287 ff. 
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and the power of making the appropriations was hereafter 
vested in the hands of the Military Steward instead of the 
Minister of Administration who now disappears from the 
records. The Military Steward discharged this duty through- 
out the second century. For the next century there is little 
evidence. When Athens went over to the side of Mithridates 
against Rome we might expect that, according to precedent, 
some change was made. If so, the evidence has yet to be dis- 
covered. After Sulla had reestablished the authority of Rome 
we know but little of the machinery of the financial depart- 
ment. Only one inscription 1 dated after Sulla's conquest gives 
any information on this point, and from it we learn that the 
Military Steward was instructed to make an appropriation for 
the necessary expenses in the year 49/8 b. c. Thereafter the 
records are silent in regard to the question of payment for the 
decrees. 2 

In tracing the history of the various boards which are 
authorized by the senate or assembly to pay for the decrees 
from the end of the fourth century until Athens was incor- 
porated into the Roman Empire the conclusion is obvious that 
when we find a change in the method of payment we must 
expect to find some corresponding change in the affiliations or 
allegiance of the state, or in the later period some measure of 
internal reform in the government itself. The old-time De- 
mocracy preferred to control the Department of Administration 
through a committee. The Macedonian rulers always placed 
a Minister in charge, and this policy was finally adopted by 
the Conservatives in the second century. The Military Stew- 

1 IG. II. 5. 489 c. Other inscriptions which can not be precisely dated 
may also belong to this later period. 

2 The following inscriptions in the thirteenth period can be dated: 
IG. II. 417, 417 b, 417 c + 451 g (188/7). 420 (186/S), 440 (185/4), 451 b 
(probably 178/7), 427+441 f (169/8), 477 b, 477 c (165/4), 459 (131/0), 
471 (122/1), 469 (118/7), 465 (117/6), 470 (106/5), 467 (100/99), 464 
(H7-8i),478 (archon Nicander), 479 (archon Apolexis), 489 c (49/8). 
To this list may be added the following undated decrees : IG. II. 400, 
411, 423, 425, 426, 438, 441, 442, 455, 456, 468. 490.11- 5-432d, 451c, 
489 d, 'E0. 'Apx- (1903), 67. In the following the Military Steward is 
to be assumed or restored : IG. II. 37s, 466, 480, II. 5. 432 b, 432 c, 485 b, 
'EQ.'Apx. (1911), 235, ibid. (1912), 248, AM. XXXIII. 206, XXXIX. 
304. IG. II. 591 and 592 are decrees by Athenian kleruchs who appar- 
ently have the same organization as the home government. 
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ard does not take a very prominent place in the decrees in his 
earlier history, but he must have been one of the most impor- 
tant officers of the state when Athens was at war. Habron 
held this post in the Four Years' War, and in the Chremoni- 
dean war this department takes precedence over that of Ad- 
ministration. A generation later the office gained prestige 
when it was held by Euryclides and members of his family. 
Towards the close of the third century the Department of 
Administration seems to have been steadily encroached upon 
until finally its power of making appropriations falls to the 
Military Steward with whom the history of Athenian financial 
administration closes. 1 

Conspectus of the political history of Athens and of the 
Departments which paid for the decrees of the state in the 
different periods. 

I. 307/6-304/3 i ra/ilas toO Democracy as restored by Deme- 
Sijjuov trius, gradually developing into 

an extreme oligarchy. The 
ultra-democrats asserted them- 
selves for a short time at the 
close of the period. 
II. 303/2-302/1 (May) 6 iirl tjj Oligarchy under Stratocles. 
5kkkij<7« 

l The following inscriptions which Kirchner places anterior to the 
Chremonidean War may be more precisely dated : No. 706 has the same 
limitation in the value of the property which can be acquired by a for- 
eigner as that set in the regime of Euryclides and may therefore be 
dated ca. 232-0 b. c. No. 707 is a citizenship decree which omits the 
scrutiny and the restrictions in enrollment. It must be later than 279 
b. c. The formulas in No. 708 are exactly similar to those of No. 555, 
and they are probably contemporary (307-4 b. c.) . In No. 709 the Min- 
ister of Administration pays (Sovvai) for the inscription out of the 
special fund appropriated for that purpose. The same procedure is 
found in No. 507 (303/2) and again in No. 648 (295/4), but never in the 
later periods. In No. 710 the right of enrollment is limited as in 288-0 
b. c. No. 711 is probably contemporary. In No. 712 no scrutiny of the 
gift is required. Since this is never omitted in the sixth period, this 
decree must go in the eighth. Prosopographical reasons favor placing 
No. 713 in the sixth period, but it may be as late as the eighth. The 
restoration of No. 714 is uncertain. No. 721 may be restored r[ois eiri 
tv SioiKr/aei] as well as t[o» M tv Stoi/cij<r«]. The formulas seem to be- 
long to the sixth period. No. 725 apparently belongs to the ninth 
period. No. 741 is too fragmentary to be dated. 
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Ill 302/1 (June)-30i/o (July) 
6 rap-ias rot) 8rjp,ov 



IV. 301/0 (October) -206/5 (Ni- 

cias wporepos) 6 efcraffTTjs 

nal oi rpiTTiapxoi 

V. (a) 296/S (Nicias forepos) 

-295/4 [* ^ T ^ S'0""?""] 

(b) 295/4-289/8 6 e?ri tb 

SiocKr/aa 

VI. 288/7-280/79 (April) oi ^tt! 

VII. 280/79 (May) -268/7 iMrv 

VIII. 267/6-262/1 (Antipater) oi 
e7ri T^ fitoiKjjcei 
IX. 262/1 (Arrheneides)-23i/o 
5 iirl tjj 5toiKi}<rei 

X. 230/29-219/8 i ra/itas twv 

ffTpdTlUTlKUV 

XL 218/7-202/1? 4 rapid! tuv 
ffTpaTitariKuiv ko.1 ol €irl r'Q 
diotx^ffet 
XII. 2OI/O-191/O? i e7T4 tb S101- 

XIII. 190/89- i raiilas tuv arpa- 

TliDTtKUV 

Princeton. 



Temporary overthrow of Strat- 
ocles. Restoration of demo- 
cratic forms under leadership 
of Lachares. 

Rule of the Moderates. 



Tyranny of Lachares. 
Demetrian government. 
Nationalists. 
Under Antigonus. 
Nationalists. 

Attica under Macedon until 232. 
Athens then became independ- 
ent. 

Attica free of foreign garrisons. 
Conservative democracy. 

Internal reforms. Cooperation in 
financial administration. Con- 
servative democracy. 

Concentration in financial admin- 
istration. Conservative democ- 
racy. 

Athens a ward of Rome. 

Allan Chester Johnson. 



